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The War 





WAR REFUGEE BOARD 


[Released to the press by the White House January 22, 9 p.m.] 


The President on January 22, by Executive 
Order 9417, set up a War Refugee Board con- 
sisting of the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Secretary of War, to 
take action for the immediate rescue from the 
Nazis of as many as possible of the persecuted 
minorities of Europe—racial, religious, or po- 
litical—all civilian victims of enemy savagery. 

The Executive order declares that “it is the 
policy of this Government to take all measures 
within its power to rescue the victims of enemy 
oppression who are in imminent danger of 
death and otherwise to afford such victims all 
possible relief and assistance consistent with the 
successful prosecution of the war”. 

The Board is charged with direct responsi- 
bility to the President in seeing that the an- 
nounced policy is carried out. The President 
indicated that while he would look directly to 
the Board for the successful execution of this 
policy, the Board, of course, would cooperate 
fully with the Intergovernmental Committee, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and other interested interna- 
tional organizations. 

The President stated that he expected to ob- 
tain the cooperation of all members of the 
United Nations and other foreign governments 
in carrying out this difficult but important task. 
He stated that the existing facilities of the 
State, Treasury, and War Departments would 
be employed to aid Axis victims to the fullest 
extent possible. He stressed that it was urgent 
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that action be taken at once to forestall the plan 
of the Nazis to exterminate all the Jews and 
other persecuted minorities in Europe. 

It will be the duty of a full-time Executive 
Director of the Board to arrange for the prompt 
execution of the plans and programs developed 
and the measures inaugurated by the Board. 

The text of the Executive order follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 
Establishing a War Refugee Board 


Wuenreas it is the policy of this Government 
to take all measures within its power to rescue 
the victims of enemy oppression who are in 
imminent danger of death and otherwise to af- 
ford such victims all possible relief and assist- 
ance consistent with the successful prosecution 
of the war; 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the stat- 
utes of the United States, as President of the 
United States and as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, and in order to effectuate 
with all possible speed the rescue and relief of 
such victims of enemy oppression, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 


1. There is established in the Executive Office 
of the President a War Refugee Board (herein- 
after referred to as the Board). The Board 
shall consist of the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Secretary of War. 
The Board may request the heads of other agen- 
cies or departments to participate in its delib- 
erations whenever matters specially affecting 
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such agencies or departments are under con- 
sideration. 

2. The Board shall be charged with the re- 
sponsibilty for seeing that the policy of the 
Government, as stated in the Preamble, is car- 
ried out. The functions of the Board shall in- 
clude without limitation the development of 
plans and programs and the inauguration of 
effective measures for (a) the rescue, transpor- 
tation, maintenance and relief of the victims of 
enemy oppression, and (6) the establishment of 
havens of temporary refuge for such victims. 
To this end the Board, through appropriate 
channels, shall take the necessary steps to enlist 
the cooperation of foreign governments and ob- 
tain their participation in the execution of such 
plans and programs. 

3. It shall be the duty of the State, Treasury 
and War Departments, within their respective 
spheres, to execute at the request of the Board, 
the plans and programs so developed and the 
measures so inaugurated. It shall be the duty 
of the heads of all agencies and departments to 
supply or obtain for the Board such informa- 
tion and to extend to the Board such supplies, 
shipping and other specified assistance and fa- 
cilities as the Board may require in carrying out 
the provisions of this Order. The State De- 
partment shall appoint special attaches with 
diplomatic status, on the recommendation of the 
Board, to be stationed abroad in places where 
it is likely that assistance can be rendered to 
war refugees, the duties and responsibilities of 
such attaches to be defined by the Board in con- 
sultation with the State Department. 

4. The Board and the State, Treasury and 
War Departments are authorized to accept the 
services or contributions of any private per- 
sons, private organizations, State agencies, or 
agencies of foreign governments in carrying 
out the purposes of this Order. The Board 
shall cooperate with all existing and future 
international organizations concerned with the 
problems of refugee rescue, maintenance, trans- 
portation, relief, rehabilitation, and resettle- 
ment. 
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5. To the extent possible the Board shall 
utilize the personnel, supplies, facilities and 
services of the State, Treasury and War De- 
partments. In addition the Board, within the 
limits of funds which may be made available, 
may employ necessary personnel without re- 
gard for the Civil Service laws and regulations 
and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
and make provisions for supplies, facilities and 
services necessary to discharge its responsibili- 
ties. The Board shall appoint an Executive 
Director who shall serve as its principal execu- 
tive officer. It shall be the duty of the Execu- 
tive Director to arrange for the prompt execu- 
tion of the plans and programs developed and 
the measures inaugurated by the Board, to 
supervise the activities of the special attaches 
and to submit frequent reports to the Board on 
the steps taken for the rescue and relief of war 
refugees. 

6. The Board shall be directly responsible to 
the President in carrying out the policy of this 
Government, as stated in the Preamble, and the 
Board shall report to him at frequent intervals 
concerning the steps taken for the rescue and 
relief of war refugees and shall make such 
recommendations as the Board may deem 
appropriate for further action to overcome any 
difficulties encountered in the rescue and relief 
of war refugees. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE REGARDING THE REQUEST 
CONTAINED IN THE DECLARATION OF 
JANUARY 14, 1944 BY THE POLISH 
GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 


[Released to the press January 17] 


At his press and radio news conference on 
January 17 the Secretary of State said that hav- 
ing received officially the request of the Polish 
Government contained in its public statement 
of January 14, this Government, through its 
Ambassador in Moscow, informed the Soviet 
Government of its willingness, if agreeable to 
the Soviet Government, to extend its good offices 
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with a view to arranging for the initiation of 
discussions between the two Governments look- 
ing to a resumption of official relations between 
them. The Secretary said that without going 
into the merits of the case it is our hope that 
some satisfactory means may be found for the 
resumption of friendly relations between these 
two fellow members of the United Nations. 

The Secretary added that no reply has been 
received from the Soviet Government. 

For the convenience of correspondents the text 
of the Declaration of the Polish Government as 
received by the Department is printed below: 


The Polish Government have taken cogni- 
zance of the Declaration of the Soviet Govern- 
ment contained in the Zass communiqué of 
January 11, 1944, which was issued as a reply 
to the Declaration of the Polish Government 
of January 5. 

The Soviet communiqué contains a number of 
statements to which a complete answer is af- 
forded by the ceaseless struggle against the 
Germans waged at the heaviest cost by the 
Polish Nation under the direction of the Polish 
Government. 
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In their earnest anxiety to safeguard the 
complete solidarity of the United Nations 
especially at a decisive stage of their struggle 
against the common enemy, the Polish Govern- 
ment consider it to be preferable now to re- 
frain from further public discussions. While 
the Polish Government cannot recognize uni- 
lateral decisions or accomplished facts which 
have taken place or might take place on the 
territory of the Polish Republic, they have re- 
peatedly expressed their sincere desire for a 
Polish-Soviet agreement on terms which would 
be just and acceptable to both sides. To this 
end the Polish Government are approaching the 
British and United States Governments with a 
view to securing through their intermediary the 
discussion by the Polish and Soviet Govern- 
ments with the participation of the British and 
American Governments of all outstanding ques- 
tions, the settlement of which should lead to a 
friendly and permanent cooperation between 
Poland and the Soviet Union. The Polish Gov- 
ernment believe this to be desirable in the inter- 
est of the victory of the United Nations and har- 
monious relations in post-war Europe. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Address by Assistant Secretary Berle ' 


[Released to the press January 17] 


For more than a century great wars have led 
to great hopes for a system of permanent peace. 
So it was when Napoleon’s Empire was over- 
thrown in 1815; so again in the last World War, 
when President Wilson proposed, and the rest 
of the world assented to, the plan of the League 
of Nations. And so it is today: even before 
the victory is won, plain people everywhere 
search for the hope that the peace when it comes 
may be just and lasting. 

It has now been realized that permanent 
peace is not to be had for the wishing. 


Apparently no nation by itself can maintain 
peace for itself—let alone for the rest of the 
world—by any course of conduct carried on 
by itself alone. If peaceful intentions and law- 
abiding behavior could bring permanent peace 
to any nation, many countries in the five con- 
tinents would not be at war now. Ambassador 
Litvinov remarked that peace is indivisible, 
and Secretary Hull observed only recently that 


1 Delivered before the United Nations Forum at Con- 
stitution Hall, Washington, Jan. 17, 1944. 
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all of the United Nations have a common in- 
‘erest in national security, in world order under 
law, in peace—and he added: 


“The future of these indispensable common 
interests depends absolutely upon international 
cooperation. Hence, each nation’s own primary 
interest requires it to cooperate with the 
others.” 


The Government of the United States from 
the outset of this war has recognized that a 
system of permanent peace must be a major 
objective and has maintained continually and 
forcefully that this must be accomplished 
through arrangements of general international 
cooperation. Slowly but soundly the founda- 
tions of that system are being laid. 

A first step was taken on the deck of a war- 
ship in the North Atlantic. President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill, in August 
1941, declared for the United States and for 
Great Britain as one of the “common principles 
in the national policies of their respective coun- 
tries on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world” that after the final de- 
struction of the Nazi tyranny, they hoped to 
see established a peace which would afford to 
all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which would 
afford assurance that all the men in all the 
lands might live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want." 

This was a pledge of cooperation between the 
United States and Great Britain that the high 
purpose of cooperation toward a system of peace 
would be jointly undertaken. 

On January 1, 1942 the company of the United 
Nations pledged themselves to a joint effort, 
“having subscribed to a common program of 
purposes and principles” embodied in the Atlan- 
tic Charter. In the same spirit, other nations 
have associated themselves with the cause of the 
defense of civilization. Today all save the law- 
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breakers and aggressors, whose defeat is daily 
growing nearer, have declared as a major war 
aim the construction of a cooperative system 
for assuring peace. 

After nearly two years’ study, by authority of 
the President, Secretary Hull proposed at Mos- 
cow that the United States, Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, and China should take a new step 
toward giving form and substance to plans for 
the preservation of peace. These four great 
powers jointly declared : 


“That their united action, pledged for the 
prosecution of the war against their respective 
enemies, will be continued for the organization 
and maintenance of peace and security. 

“That they recognize the necessity of estab- 
lishing at the earliest practicable date a general 
international organization, based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states large and small, for the 
yhaintenance of international peace and security. 

“That for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security pending the re- 
establishment of law and order and the inaugu- 
ration of a system of general security, they will 
consult with one another and as occasion re- 
quires with other members of the United Nations 
with a view to joint action on behalf of the com- 
munity of nations.” ? 

These clauses of the Declaration of Moscow 
outline the framework of the structure which is 
being built by history. For, besides reaffirming 
the principle and the pledge of united action to- 
ward it, this Declaration is specific. 

It declares for a general international organ- 
ization—as against a system of spheres of 
influence, or of alliances, or of balance of power, 
or of the other shifts and makeshifts which 
through the centuries have been tried and have 
failed. 

The membership of this international organ- 
ization is to be open to all peace-loving states, 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 6, 1943, p. 309. 
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large and small, on a basis of the sovereign 
equality of each. 

Because the building of such an organization 
is long and difficult, a method is set up to handle 
questions arising before its completion. This 
is the understanding that the four powers, with 
others as occasion requires, will consult with 


_ one another with a view to joint action for 


the purpose of maintaining peace. Such con- 
sultation is not an empty phrase. We have 
seen it succeed many times in the great com- 
munity of the American republics. 

The way is thus cleared for a later step still 
to be taken : the construction of a general inter- 
national organization. 

Even that has begun to shape itself in some 
respects: The United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture and the signing by 44 
nations of an agreement creating the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion both developed organizations dealing with 
important economic phases of universal inter- 
est. We must expect that other vitally neces- 
sary areas of common action will be dealt with, 
so that the conditions can be created in which 
peace can subsist, and so that the strength 
which is necessary to assure justice and 
restrain lawlessness will be available to this 
community of nations whose formation has 
begun. 

Gladly we note that this pledge by the United 
States and three of its principal Allies to form 
an international organization at the earliest 
practicable time has received substantially 
unanimous approval by the Congress of the 
United States. This was accomplished by the 
Senate approval of the Declaration of Moscow, 
which thus not only approved the arrange- 
ments made at that historic conference but like- 
wise approved the understanding that a per- 
manent international organization would be 
built. Authority has thus been given by Con- 
gress and overwhelmingly ratified by public 
opinion to proceed further on this huge task. 
In doing this, both Congress and the Ameri- 
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can public made it plain that they saw in this 
development the brightest light which now 
shines through the murk of war. Safety, 
cooperation, the possibility of international 
justice, the dawn of freedom from fear—these 
are in the minds of the millions of Americans 
in and out of uniform who see the policy of 
working soberly and carefully and with all 
safeguards for our national rights and inter- 
ests toward a healthy international life. 

The problems—and they are vast—in carry- 
ing this policy forward, are known to you all. 
The men who have most experience with inter- 
national affairs are least likely to lay the blue- 
prints, or to forecast all the answers to all the 
questions. The methods of representation by 
which a great community of nations, each sov- 
ereign and equal, will be represented, present 
one problem. The possibility of revitalizing 
international law and providing means of in- 
ternational justice is another. The method by 
which nations can cooperate in dealing with 
threatened breach of peace is still another. In 
the field of economics it is clear that there must 
be international monetary arrangements, that 
ways must be cleared for commerce, that inter- 
national transport and communications by land 
and sea, air or ether, must be a matter of ar- 
rangement. The specific problems of labor, long 
recognized through the participation of this 
Government in the International Labor Office, 
find place in the picture. 

It has been the policy of this Administration 
to search for sound, kindly solutions for these 
manifold problems—solutions which can and 
will be supported by our people as being in their 
own interest and in the interest of all nations. 

But this is not a partisan task. Men of all 
parties, and of all groups within parties, like 
our guests here tonight, have worked unceas- 
ingly and disinterestedly. In this huge strug- 
gle to assure that victory shall also mean hope, 
there are no parties: there are Americans who 
seek for our people and for all peoples to go 
forward on the road of civilization. 
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“THE STATE DEPARTMENT SPEAKS” 


[Released to the press January 22] 

The text of the third of a series of four broad- 
casts over the National Broadcasting Company 
entitled “The State Department Speaks”, fol- 
lows: 

Participants 
ApoLF A. BERLE, Jr. 


DEAN ACHESON 
Harry C. HAWKINS 


Assistant Secretary of State 

Assistant Secretary of State 

Director, Office of Economic 
Affairs 

Director, Office of Wartime 
Economie Affairs 

Representing the public 


CHARLES P. Tarr 
RicHARD HARKNESS 


Wasuincton ANNouNcER: For the American 
people, the National’ Broadcasting Company 
presents the third of a series of four. programs 
called “The State Department Speaks”. We 
take you now to the State Department Building 
on Pennsylvania Avenue here in Washington, 
D.C. 

Harkness: Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. This is Richard Harkness, your repre- 
sentative on this series of programs arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company with 
the cooperation of the State Department and 
designed to reveal in simple terms the work of 
our Department of State. On the first program 
of this series we heard about the Moscow Con- 
ference and the post-war planning work of the 
State Department. We were told that in the 
final analysis the foreign policies of this coun- 
try are determined by you and me and our 
neighbors next door. Last Saturday the sec- 
ond program brought us word of a reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department and gave us a 
close-up of the work of the Department and 
the United States Foreign Service in protect- 
ing and promoting American interests abroad— 
in war and in peace. Tonight we are going to 
try to find out about a few of the things which 


some people say cause wars—in other words, we 
are going to ask some searching questions about 
economic relations between nations. We are 
going to find out what relation, if any, there 
is between bread and butter and peace and 
war; and we have with us four gentlemen who 
are outstanding experts on the subject: First, 
there’s Mr. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant See- 
retary of State. How do you do, Mr. Berle. 

Berie: Good evening, Mr. Harkness. 

Harkness: And Mr. Dean Acheson, also an 
Assistant Secretary. Welcome to our program, 
Mr. Acheson. 
_ Acusson: Thank you, Mr. Harkness. [’m 
glad-to be here. ; 

Harxness: Then we have Mr. Harry C. Haw- 
kins, Director of the State Department’s Of- 
fice of Economic Affairs, and Mr. Charles P. 
Taft, who is the Director of the Department's 
Office of Wartime Economic Affairs. Good eve- 
ning, gentlemen. 

Hawkins and Tarr: Good evening, Mr. 
Harkness. 

Harkness: All right—let’s get on. 

Mr. Acheson, you are the Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of economic affairs. 

AcueEson : That’s right, Mr. Harkness, 

Harkness: Well, suppose we start off by ask- 
ing you a question that must be in the minds of 
many of our listeners, and that is: Why is the 
Department of State interested in such a dry, 
unlikely sounding subject as economics? 

Acueson: I think we can convince you that 
it’s not a dry, unlikely subject, Mr. Harkness. 
And I’m sure we can demonstrate how impor- 
tant international economics are to all Amer- 
icans—the farmer in Iowa, the banker in San 
Francisco, the miner in Pennsylvania—in war 
and in peace. 

Harxness: Good! But first, tell me your 
definition of “economics”. I don’t want any 
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dictionary definition, as you can well under- 
stand. 

AcueEson: Surely, Mr. Harkness. I use the 
word “economics” as an over-all term for pro- 
ducing things, moving them, and using them. 
The international wartime economic problem 
of the United Nations is to bring these things 
to bear against the Axis with maximum effec- 
tiveness. Our own and our Allies’ armies and 
peoples have to be fed, clothed, and furnished 
with thousands of articles—“things”, I called 
them a moment ago—all the equipment of a 
soldier, all the equipment of a ship, and all the 
equipment and food and clothing that people 
require in their ordinary daily lives. 

To produce all these things and to move them 
to the right places, in the right amounts, at the 
right times—all under stress of a gigantic war 
effort—to do all this we need the help of other 
governments and peoples. It’s the purpose of 
our foreign economic policy in wartime to work 
things out with other countries in such a way 
that we and our Allies get the help we need and 
that our enemies don’t get it. I’d like to make 
this point clear: In all these problems, the State 
Department works closely with the Foreign 
Economic Administration. Between them, 
they carry out almost all of the foreign eco- 
nomic operations of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Harkness: How do you go about doing this? 

AcHESON: Well, you’ve two different situa- 
tions to keep in mind, Mr. Harkness. First, 
you’ve the countries which are allied or asso- 
ciated with us in this war. Secondly, there are 
the neutral countries. With the first or allied 
group, we have arranged for a mutual stepping- 
up of all essential production, for cutting down— 
so far as possible—all non-essential production. 
and finally, for refusing to send anything to 
places where it might reach the enemy. 

Harkness: That’s in the case of allied na- 
tions, Mr. Acheson. Now—how about the neu- 
tral countries? 

Acuegson: Here our task is much more diffi- 
cult. These countries, unlike our Allies and 
associated nations, are not joined with us in the 
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fight against the Axis. But we have things 
which they want badly, and they have things 
which we want badly—so this gives us the 
chance to drive a bargain. 

Harkness: Yes, but what do we do about 
keeping these neutral countries from supplying 
the enemy with materials he needs? 

Acueson: Well, that’s where we have to do 
some mighty hard bargaining, and such hard 
bargaining is a part of our campaign of eco- 
nomic warfare. 

Harkness: Mr. Acheson, please! Before we 
go any further, suppose you explain that much 
used term “economic warfare”. What does it 
mean ? 

AcHEsON : It means simply hurting the enemy 
by preventing him from getting the things he 
needs. Economic warfare is carried on in 
many ways: By the Navy, which prevents ships 
from taking things to the enemy; by the air 
forces, which destroy enemy factories; and by 
the civilian agencies, which interfere with the 
enemy’s getting supplies from neutral coun- 
tries. One method by which the civilians work 
is these war-trade bargains—this hard bargain- 
ing with the neutrals which I mentioned a 
moment ago. 

Harkness: What is the general nature of 
those bargains? I realize you can’t go into 
the particulars because of possible aid to the 
enemy, but maybe— 

AcuEson: Well, take a material which is 
essential to the German arms industry and 
which it gets from a nearby neutral country. 
Our air forces and the R. A. F. bomb the Ger- 
man arms factories. This interferes with 
home production. But that isn’t enough. We 
must see to it that the lost production of those 
bombed-out factories is not replaced from neu- 
tral countries; and, too, we must also see to it 
that materials on which German factories 
depend don’t get to Germany from other coun- 
tries. 

Harkness: Well, that’s understandable, Mr. 
Secretary, but you still haven’t told us what 
you do in that case. How do you stop the ma- 
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terial getting from a neutral country to Ger- 
many ? 

AcnHEson: Well, let’s take a concrete exam- 
ple. If a neutral country which supplies ma- 
terial to Germany needs food or oil or anything 
else from us we say to them, “You can have the 
things you need from us only if you stop send- 
ing such and such a war material to Germany.” 
- Harkness: Well, suppose they tell you that 
they have to sell the war material to Germany 
in order to live? 

AcHEson : In that case, we are willing to buy 
it from them. Sometimes we really want the 
material, and sometimes we don’t, but we don’t 
care about that—the big point is to keep the 
valuable war material away from the enemy 
whether we need it or not. 

Harkness: I see. Well, Mr. Acheson, let’s 
leave the economic-warfare measures for a little 
bit and consider what our State Department is 
doing in the economic field for the period after 
the war. Isn’t it true that we have begun while 
the war is still on to deal with post-war 
problems? 

Acueson: Yes, you just can’t wait until the 
last gun is fired to begin preparing for the 
economic conditions which you know will be 
present when the war ends. When that day 
comes, the populations of countries which have 
been occupied by the enemy will once more be 
free, but they will be free in a pitiable condition. 
The enemy is now using their work, their rail- 
roads and factories and farms, and their prod- 
ucts for his own benefit. It’s hés selfish system 
that’s in operation there. You can see then 
that, on the day the enemy is driven out, the 
whole system will fall to pieces, and it will take 
some time to put it together again so that it 
will operate for the benefit of the liberated peo- 
ples. Ifa band of thugs moved into your house 
and wrecked it, you wouldn’t expect to find 
things in working order the day the police drove 
them out. 

Harkness: That’s true. 

AcnHEson: So inevitably some time must 
elapse before production in these occupied coun- 
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tries can get going again. This will be an ex- 
tremely critical time. During this period the 
people of these countries must have the things 
which are necessary to keep them alive and to 
hold them together. If they don’t get these 
materials, the result will be wide-spread starva- 
tion and disease; starvation and disease will 
produce rioting and disorder; and you can’t 
build a peace in the midst of chaos. To prevent 
this, the United Nations must agree now upon 
ways and means to help those countries get on 
their feet again. 

Harxness: Well, Mr. Secretary, there has 
been quite a bit of agreement on these ways and 
means already, hasn’t there? 

Acueson: Yes, indeed, the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adm‘nistration is one 
of the best examples. That organization— 
called UNRRA for short—was created last No- 
vember after negotiations carried on by the 
State Department. Forty-four United and As- 
sociated Nations signed the agreement which 
set itup. The Council of this organization had 
its first meeting at Atlantic City a couple of 
months ago. 

Harness: Yes, I know. I covered that con- 
ference for NBC, and, as I recall, you were 
elected Chairman of the First Session of the 
Council of the UNRRA organization. 

Acueson: That’s correct. You'll recall, also, 
Mr. Harkness, that we adopted a realistic pro- 
gram for bringing relief and rehabilitation to 
the areas which are being liberated from the 
Axis. 

Harkness: Yes, I know you did, and that 
brings something to mind, Mr. Acheson. Some 
people are referring to this program as a case 
of the United States playing Santa Claus again. 
Is there any truth in that, Sir? 

Acneson: In my opinion, there is not! There 
is always a strong temptation to place discus- 
sions of this sort upon a purely materialistic 
basis and to say we ought to do this from a hard- 
headed point of view and that it will pay good 
dividends. That is true, but it always seems to 
me that that is not the way in which we Ameri- 
can people approach a question, or the way in 
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which a question is really illuminated. Unless 
people have interest in other peoples of the world 
we are going to have disaster. In order to feel 
happy with itself a people must take action of 
this sort, and it is only when they are willing 
to do so that a people have a right to leadership 
in the world. And finally we are not doing 
more than our part since a// the United Nations 
are contributing to this work on an equitable 
basis. 

Harkness: Thank you, Mr. Acheson—we’ll 
get back to you in a few moments. Now a ques- 
tion or two for Mr. Taft. Mr. Taft, you are the 
new Director of Wartime Economic Affairs. 
I take it that means you handle the State De- 
partment’s end of the economic-warfare work 
which Mr. Acheson mentioned earlier. 

Tarr: Right. 

Harkness: I imagine you have a lot of head- 
aches on that job? 

Tarr: Right again, and they vary more than 
you can possibly imagine. 

Harkness: Give me a few examples, Mr. 
Taft, won’t you? 

Tart: Well, to pick one at random, there is 
the so-called “black list” work. The black list 
is another weapon of economic warfare. It is 
an especially important weapon in these days 
of total war. Long before they began their mil- 
itary aggression, the Nazis had organized a net- 
work of Nazi sympathizers in other countries 
to bore from within. They were very active in 
the countries of this hemisphere, and, what’s 
worse, many of them were making their living 
off of American trade. 

Harkness: Just what do you mean by that, 
Mr. Taft? 

Tart: Just that. A large number of Ger- 
man Nazi firms in South America were living 
off of the business which they had with the 
United States. At the same time these firms 
were contributing a large share of their profits 
for propaganda and other subversive activities 
against the United States and hemispheric 
unity. 

Harkness: Well, how would these pro-Nazi 
businessmen go about their subversive activ- 
ities ? 
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Tarr: Let me give you just one actual case. 
There was one big company in one of the South 
American countries. This company was the 
agent for a large United States concern and 
received from the United States firm a sizeable 
advertising appropriation. 

Harkness: And what did they do with it? 

Tart: They used this money to advertise the 
United States company’s products. But they 
made sure never to place this advertising money 
with any papers except those which were Nazi 
mouthpieces. 

Harkness: You know, Mr. Taft, that sounds 
almost like dime detective fiction. 

Tarr: It may sound that way, Mr. Harkness, 
but our files are filled with thousands of cases 
of similar Nazi practices. 

Harkness: Well, how does the black list deal 
with such people? 

Tarr: When we learned about that firm I 
just mentioned, we put them on our published 
black list—more formally known as the Pro- 
claimed List. By this action the firm lost its 
agency and all its United States business ac- 
counts. It couldn’t buy from us or sell to us, 
nor could it use our banks or our mails. And 
while that firm remains on our black list any- 
one who deals with it runs the risk of being put 
on the list himself. 

Harkness: Well, Mr. Taft, that’s one kind 
of economic warfare which all of us can under- 
stand—including the Nazis and their Fifth Col- 
umnists. Oh, by the way—how many names 
are on that black list today ? 

Tarr: Over fifteen thousand. 

Harkness: Good enough. Thank you, Sir. 
And now, here’s something I want to say: 

Ladies and gentlemen, before we came on the 
air tonight, a man said to me that, in his opin- 
ion, there might have been no World War II 
if the statesmen who made and carried out the 
peace terms after World War I had paid as 
much attention to economic matters as they did 
to such things as political boundaries. 

That man was Harry C. Hawkins, Director 
of the Office of Economic Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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All right, Mr. Hawkins—explain, please! 

Hawkins: Gladly, Mr. Harkness. Let me 
start by saying that I think it is critically im- 
portant that we Americans never lose sight of 
some of the truths the past 25 years have taught 
us. The most important of these truths is that 
no political and military structure for main- 
taining peace can stand for long if the nations 
of the world are engaged in trade warfare. 

Harkness: What do you mean by “trade 
warfare” between nations, Mr. Hawkins? 
You’re speaking of normal times now and not 
of economic warfare such as Mr. Acheson just 
described, are you not? 

Hawkins: Yes, Mr. Harkness, I am speak- 
ing of the so-called “normal times”, but I really 
meant what I said when I used the term “trade 
warfare”. Many of the trade-warfare methods 
used by the nations against each other in the 
twenties and early thirties were only slightly 
less unfriendly in effect than many of the 
economic-warfare measures which we’re using 
against our enemies today ! 

Harkness: Well, that’s calling a spade a 
spade. But what were some of these peacetime 
trade-warfare measures? 

Hawkins: Well, in one form or another, 
they were trade barriers against goods coming 
from another country. High tariffs and quotas 
are common forms of trade barriers. And 
there are also discriminations of various kinds. 
I mean by that the deals made between some 
nations to the detriment of others. And these 
other countries often retaliated, of course. 

Harkness: What countries were to blame for 
all this? 

Hawkins: Well, it’s impossible to assess de- 
grees of blame, but we were no better than the 
rest. We caused our full share of the trouble. 

Harkness: Well, just how do these trade- 
warfare measures work against international 
peace ¢ 


Hawkins: They create serious economic 


headaches in other countries by depriving the 
producers in those countries of an outlet for 
their products. 


When countries can’t sell their 
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products abroad they have to stop buying from 
abroad, and so it goes until every country is 
refusing to buy every other country’s goods. 
International bitterness and non-cooperation 
are the result. 

Harkness: Well, wait a minute, Mr. Haw- 
kins—this international bitterness, you speak 
of—it doesn’t necessarily mean war, does it? 

Hawkins: No—not of itself. But, when na- 
tions are trading economic blows that create 
unemployment and breadlines and are contin- 
ually hitting each other’s vital interests, they 
are not likely to cooperate to keep the peace. 

Harkness: I suppose not—but—let’s get 
down to cases, Mr. Hawkins. Do you believe 
that in order to have peace, we must do away 
with all trade barriers? that we’ve got to have 
world-wide free trade? 

Hawkins: No, I do not. Trade cooperation 
does not mean free trade. It does mean that 
nations must get together and work out their 
international economic policies in a spirit of 
mutual understanding. It does mean the re- 
duction of excessive trade barriers and doing 
away with trade discriminations between na- 
tions. 

Harkness: Well, so far we’ve been speak- 
ing of the relationship between sound trade 
policies and peace, Mr. Hawkins. But there’s 
another point that a great many ‘of our listen- 
ers want discussed. That is, how much, if any, 
economic sacrifice do these policies mean for 
us? In other words, how much is post-war 
trade cooperation going to cost us? 

Hawkins: I don’t think it’ll cost us any- 
thing. On the contrary, I think we'll benefit by 
it. In the first place we’d benefit immeasurably 
in dollars and cents if these policies turned out 
to be insurance against another war. It’s well 
to ask ourselves the sobering question whether 
this nation could afford another war within the 
next 25 years. 

Harkness: What do you think about that? 

Hawkins: Well, personally, I don’t think it 
could and still remain anything like the na- 
tion it is now. But let’s look at the more im- 
mediate dollars-and-cents aspects. Let’s look 
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at it from the viewpoints of the farmer, the 
businessman, and the worker. 

Take the needs of our agriculture as a whole. 
Our home market alone cannot provide an ade- 
quate standard of living for our farmers—they 
must be able to share in the world market. - 

Next—take our manufacturing industries. 
They are going to need peacetime markets on 
a scale we have never had before. Our indus- 
trial leaders know that only the great world 
market has potentialities corresponding to our 
need, 

And finally, what is labor’s stake in our in- 
ternational trade policies? Many of our labor 
leaders have made it clear that they are looking 
ahead and that they see security and opportu- 
nity for labor in terms of expanding activity of 
industry based upon reciprocity in international 
trade. 

Harkness: Let me ask a question there, Mr. 
Hawkins. What’s so terrific about this world 
market that seems to mean so much to our 
agricultural, business, and labor leaders? 
What potentialities does it have? 

Hawkins: Well, Mr. Harkness, the world 
outside the United States has a population of 
more than two billion people—that’s 15 times 
the population of this country! Many millions 
of these people are customers whose living 
standards and purchasing-power are compara- 
ble to our own. 

Harkness: Yes, but the vast majority are 
poor as church mice, aren’t they ? 

Hawkins: True, the great majority are ex- 
tremely poor—by our standards—but, though 
their individual ability to buy our products is 
limited, in the aggregate their purchases are 
very large. 

Harkness: In other words—farmers, indus- 
try, and labor—they’re all interested in a world 
market. All right—what’s necessary in order 
to develop this world market? 

Hawk1ns: Willingness to be paid. 

Harkness: Willingness to be paid? What 
do you mean? Why would we refuse to be 
paid for what we sell? 
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Hawkins: Well, we do just that when we 
shut out goods from other countries. The only 
way in which people in other nations can get 
the dollars to buy our goods is by selling us 
their goods. If we refuse to buy their goods, 
they won’t have any dollars with whiclr to 
buy the things we want to sell them. 

Harkness: Well, that’s certainly as clear as 
anyone could state it. But on the other hand, 
won’t these imports put our own producers out 
of business? What about the low wages and 
low living standards abroad? How can our 
producers stand up against that kind of com- 
petition ? 

Hawkins: This is a point that does need con- 
sideration, but it needs thoughtful considera- 
tion, not snap judgments based on the easy 
acceptance of catch phrases. 

Competitive ability depends mainly on effi- 
ciency of production. Low living standards 
and low wages do not necessarily mean efficient 
production. In fact, misery and efficiency do 
not usually go together. | 

The fact is that although many of our indus- 
tries pay the highest wages in the world, the 
unit cost of their product is so low that they 
can compete successfully in foreign markets 
where wages are far lower. Low wages are, in 
fact as well as in logic, usually accompanied by 
low efficiency. What counts in the competitive 
world market is total cost per unit of product, 
not simply labor cost per hour. 

Harkness: Then, to sum up what you have 
said—— 

Hawkins: All that I have said comes to about 
this: From whatever angle we view the post- 
war. situation, trade policies of nations, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, are of key importance. 
Our farmers, our manufacturers, our workers, 
all of us as taxpayers and consumers, have a big 
stake in an expanding world market. And as 
I’ve said, trade policies will be an important 
factor in determining whether we will this time 
win and retain the peace or blunder headlong 
into another bitter, costly world war. 

Harxness: Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. 
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And now we turn to Mr. Adolf Berle, who is 
an Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Berle, I'd 
like to get your views on the relationship of 
peace and sound international economic prob- 
lems. Won’t you sum up the situation as you 
see it ? 

Bertie: Well, we’ve got to remember that it’s 
the everyday activities of men and women which 
set the big patterns of human behavior. The 
phrase “foreign relations” describes the end re- 
sult of a great mass of underlying factors. You 
are friends with, and work with, other coun- 
tries because you trade with them on a mutually 
satisfactory basis; because your people travel 
freely and happily there, and their people come 
freely and happily here; because your ships, 
your airplanes, your telegraph, your radio, and 
your journalists can render a real service both 
abroad and at home. 

These are not merely the private adventures 
of private traders. Their sum total adds up to 
the result of friendship or coolness; or, in ex- 
treme cases, of peace or war. 

And so, it’s the business of the State Depart- 
ment to try to see that these various activities 
are so handled that the best interests of the 
United States are protected and promoted and 
that, in so doing, we do not threaten or injure 
the safety and prosperity of other friendly 
countries. 

Harkness: That’s an interesting summing up 
of the situation, Mr. Berle. I'd like to ask if 
you can mention some of the specific problems 
which are ahead and are receiving attention. 

Bertie: Well, for example, there are labor 
problems of an international nature. The De- 
partment’s new Division of Labor Relations has 
been working with the Department of Labor 
and other interested groups on these matters. 
Of interest in this connection is the meeting 
of the International Labor Organization which 
is to be held on April 20th next at Philadelphia. 

Then—to continue—in telecommunication, 
for instance, there aren’t any boundaries be- 
cause the radio message wouldn’t know a bound- 
ary if itsaw one. Traffic through the air is no 
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longer a novelty—and every country in the 
world has an interest in air-transport problems, 
Some of these questions are wholly new in the 
world’s history because they arise out of new 
discoveries. Their solutions ultimately have to 
be fitted into the pattern of world organization 
as it finally emerges. Is the idea of sea power, 
which stabilized the world for some time, still 
sound in terms of modern air power? Will in- 
ternational relations be the same when anyone 
in any country can talk to anyone in any other 
country as freely as we used to talk together in 
the same town? 

No country—except in rare circumstances— 
can afford to be either on the giving or the re- 
ceiving end of a breadline—permanently. So 
the principle has to be to find the ways by which 
the interests of our country can be promoted 
and at the same time give increased oppor- 
tunity to other countries to improve their own 
international life. 

These are all parts of the same problem. 
They come from the fact that economic life 
throughout the world is pretty closely con- 
nected. If the elements work together for 
general well-being, we have peace. If they 
struggle against each other, no peace is likely 
to be lasting. 

Harkness: Thank you, Mr. Berle. Now 
let’s get on to some other questions sent in by 
our listeners. 

Harxness: Mr. Hawkins, earlier you spoke 
about the interest we had in enlarging our mar- 
kets abroad for American exports. Don’t we 
also have to make sure that we can get certain 
essential commodities from abroad? To be spe- 
cific, I mean oil. You hear a lot of talk these 
days about dwindling American oil reserves. 

Hawkins: That’s right, Mr. Harkness. We 
cannot continue to use our American oil even 
at the rate we have used it in the past without 
exhausting our supplies. We know that we will 
have to look abroad for oil. Of course, the 
primary immediate use for oil is in waging 
war. But in the years to follow, we will need 
oil for expanded commercial aviation, greater 
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industrial output, more automobiles, more fuel- 
oil furnaces, more oil-burning ships, and so on. 

Harkess: Well, what are we going to do 
about it? 

Hawkins: The Atlantic Charter provides 
that all countries shall have access on equal 
terms to the world’s raw materials. That 
doesn’t apply just to foreign countries. It ap- 
plies to us as well. Americans are already de- 
veloping great oil fields abroad. The State De- 
partment welcomes and wants to encourage this 
development. The Department will certainly 
see to it that the interests of American nationals 
in foreign oil resources will get an even break. 

Harkness: Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Acheson, do you agree with Mr. Hawkins 
that our oil supply is so precious that we need 
to augment it as much as possible with foreign 
oil to conserve what we have over here? 

AcHEson: Yes, I most certainly do. 

Harkness: All right, Sir—then answer this 
question. A great many of our listeners ask 
why, if our oil supplies are so scanty, do we 
send this precious fuel to Spain ? 

Acneson: Well, Mr. Harkness, this is one 
of the cases we were discussing a few minutes 
ago—where we bargain with neutral countries 
for products which both we and our enemies 
want. Do you recall that? 

Harxness: Yes. 

AcHEson: Well, that’s the reason for our 
sending oil to Spain. 

Harkness: Oh,I get it! But there’s another 
answer I want—to satisfy many more of our 
listeners. These people are fearful that the 
oil we are sending to Spain is getting into the 
hands of Germany. What have you to say about 
that, Mr. Taft? 

Tarr: I will be glad to answer that, Mr. 
Harkness. By way of background I should say 
that the oil which is going from this hemisphere 
to Spain does not come from continental United 
States but from the Caribbean area and is car- 
ried not in our ships but in Spanish ships. So 
far as its getting into the hands of the enemy— 
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we have taken full precautions to see that this 
does not occur. The tankers are checked at the 
port of lading and again at the port of dis- 
charge by our own observers. In addition to 
most formal assurances from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment that the oil so furnished will not be 
re-exported from Spain, we maintain in Spain 
a staff of observers whose sole duty it is to check 
the distribution and use of this oil. These con- 
trols have been in effect since 1942, and we have 
received no evidence indicating diversion to 
enemy destinations or enemy uses. Of course, 
you understand that quantities of oil which go 
to Spain in this manner fall far short of that 
country’s normal supply. 

Hargness: All right, Sir. Well, I guess we’ve 
managed to answer quite a number of the ques- 
tions sent in by our listeners, and I want to thank 
you gentlemen for appearing here to participate 
in thisshow: Mr. Acheson, Mr. Berle, Mr. Haw- 
kins, and Mr. Taft. Next week our line-up of 
outstanding personalities will include Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, Speaker Rayburn of the 
House of Representatives, Senators Connally 
and Vandenberg, and Assistant Secretary: of 
State Breckinridge Long. I hope all of you 
people listening in will be with us then. And 
now—this is Richard Harkness saying “Good 
night” from Washington. 

Wasnincton ANNouNCER: Good night, 
Richard Harkness. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
have just concluded the third of four programs 
to be broadcast from the State Department 
building in Washington, D.C. The series, en- 
titled “The State Department Speaks”, is pre- 
sented as a public service by the NBC University 
of the Air to acquaint you, the American people, 
with the inner workings of one of the most im- 
portant departments of your government. 
These four programs will be published in book- 
let form and you may have a copy free of charge 
by writing to this program, in care of NBC, 
New York. We suggest that you write at once. 
And be on hand again next week at the same 
time when—“The State Department Speaks”. 
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ADHERENCE BY COLOMBIA TO THE 
DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS 


[Released to the press January 17] 


The texts of communications exchanged by 
the Secretary of State and the Minister of For- 
eign Relations of Colombia regarding Colom- 
bia’s adherence to the Declaration by United 
Nations follow: 


DecEMBER 22, 1943. 


I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that the Government of Colombia has decided 
to adhere to the Declaration by the United Na- 
tions signed at Washington on January 1, 1942. 
This Government has sent full powers for sign- 
ing this document to His Excellency Alfonso 
Lopez, titular President of the Republic, who 
is at present in New York. In taking this step, 
which constitutes a logical and natural evolu- 
tion of her preceding international attitudes, 
Colombia ratifies her willingness to cooperate 
by all means within her power with the free 
nations of the world, involved, like herself, in 
a decisive combat against the totalitarian polit- 
ical system. In defense of the right and lib- 
erty of the peoples unjustly attacked on various 
occasions by the German Reich, my country has 
been compelled to proclaim a state of belliger- 
ency towards that Power and desires to bind 
itself closely to the bloc of nations united in 
the solidary effort against the common enemy 
and to collaborate more closely with the United 
States and the other belligerent nations of 
America in the defense of this continent. I 
request Your Excellency to take the necessary 
steps so that our plenipotentiary can sign the 
declaration to which I have referred, and I ask 
likewise that this action be made known to the 
Governments ‘interested. I express cordial 
wishes for the victory of the United Nations 
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and for the increasing prosperity and greatness 
of the United States and I repeat to Your Ex- 
cellency at this opportunity the assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Cartos Lozano y Lozano 





DrceMBER 27, 1943. 
I have received your telegram of December 
22, 1943 stating that in defense of the right and 
liberty of peoples unjustly attacked by the Ger- 
man Reich, Colombia has been compelled to 
proclaim a state of belligerency toward that 
nation; that Colombia desires to bind itself 
closely to the nations united against the com- 
mon enemy and to collaborate more closely with 
the United States and the other belligerent na- 
tions of America in the defense of this con- 
tinent; and that the Government of Colombia 
has decided to adhere to the Declaration by 
United Nations and has sent full powers for 
signing this document to His Excellency, Pres- 
ident Alfonso Lopez, who is now in New York. 
Colombia’s action in thus formally aligning 
itself with the United Nations brings to thirty- 
four the number of freedom-loving nations 
which have pledged themselves to employ their 
full resources in the struggle against the com- 
mon enemy. On behalf of this Government, as 
depository for the Declaration by United Na- 
tions, I take great pleasure in welcoming Co- 
lombia into the ranks of the United Nations. 
Appropriate arrangements are being made 
for President Lopez to sign the Declaration. 
Please accept [etc. ] CorpeLL Hui. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CRE- 
DENCE BY THE AMBASSADOR OF CO- 
LOMBIA 


[Released to the press January 17] 

A translation of the remarks of the newly 
appointed Ambassador of Colombia, Dr. Don 
Gabriel Turbay, upon the occasion of the 
presentation of his letters of credence, January 
17, follows: 
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Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor to hand to Your Excellency 
the letters accrediting me as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of Colombia 
and those of recall of my predecessor and distin- 
guished friend, Mr, Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
who has requested me to present to Your Excel- 
lency on this occasion his most respectful 
regards and his deep appreciation for the cour- 
tesies received from your Government during 
the time of his mission in the United States. 

The President of Colombia has likewise, upon 
handing me the letters of credence, especially 
instructed me to express to Your Excellency, at 
this most welcome opportunity, his cordial sen- 
timents of admiration and his best wishes for 
your welfare and for the greatness of your 
country. 

I recently had the honor to represent my 
country before your Government and during 
that time it was exceptionally pleasing to me to 
receive the constant aid and the most cordial 
cooperation of Your Excellency in the task of 
creating new ties between our two countries 
based on a community of interests and ideals 
which time and the present international cir- 
cumstances have served to fortify and to make 
stronger and more indestructible with each 
succeeding day. 

Today I again represent my Government and 
bring the message of solidarity of the Colom- 
bian people to the people of the United States 
at a moment when Colombia has become one of 
the United Nations in this tremendous struggle 
against a common enemy who for four bloody 
years has vainly sought the predominance in 
the world of the postulates of violence and force. 

I can announce to Your Excellency that the 
duties and obligations which my country will 
assume as a signatory of the Declaration of the 
United Nations will be fulfilled by our nation 
resolutely and with inflexible energy, whatever 
may be the sacrifices which it may have to bear, 
inspired by its traditional love for the cause 
of liberty and of democracy. 

It will be a permanent concern of my diplo- 
matic labor to contribute, with Your Excel- 
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lency’s support, toward translating into reality 
all those prospects of political, military, and 
economic cooperation which will most effec- 
tively lead to the triumph of the United Nations 
in harmony with the gigantic efforts which 
the Government of the United States is making 
to win it and in conformity with the desires 
and purposes of my Government. 

It is, Mr. President, a special pleasure for me 
to commence my work anew under the auspices 
of a like faith in an early and decisive victory 
of the democratic arms and in the advent of a 
just and stable peace which will succeed in 
preserving the principles of Christian civiliza- 
tion in the future organization of the world. 

Permit me, Excellency, to add my wishes to 
those of the Government and of the people of 
Colombia for the prosperity of the United 
States and for Your Excellency’s personal happi- 
ness. 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Dr. 
Don Gabriel Turbay follows: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR : 

It is with particular pleasure that I receive 
from you the letters whereby His Excellency the 
President of the Republic of Colombia accredits 
you as Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary near the Government of the United 
States. In doing so I am privileged to welcome 
you as a personal friend whose earlier incum- 
bency of the Ambassadorship of Colombia is 
still remembered with highest and most cordial 
regard. 

I also accept the letters of recall of your 
esteemed predecessor who, during his period of 
residence near this Government, unfailingly 
carried on with that spirit of friendship and 
cooperation which so truly typifies the Republic 
of Colombia. 

By the declaration of a state of belligerency 
with Germany and by adherence to the United 
Nations Declaration, Colombia has reaffirmed 
its historic devotion to the maintenance of those 
principles to which the United Nations are ded- 
icated. It is by unity of thought and action 
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that the United Nations will, after accomplish- 
ing the utter defeat of those brutal and selfish 
powers which sought to enslave the world, 
achieve enduring peace and justice for man- 
kind. 

The steadfast and invaluable aid which Co- 
lombia has extended in behalf of our common 
cause has, I may assure you, been deeply appre- 
ciated by the Government and people of the 
United States. I shall personally regard it al- 
ways as a privilege to facilitate your labors here, 
and I know you will likewise have the unfailing 
collaboration of the other officials of this Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the multiple mutual 
problems which arise as we travel together the 
road to victory and peace, confident that the 
bonds of true friendship which so happily exist 
between our two Governments and peoples shall 
always remain solid and indestructible. 

I assure Your Excellency of a most cordial 
welcome as you resume your duties as Ambassa- 
dor, and I would ask you to convey to my good 
friend His Excellency, President Lépez, my 
deep appreciation for his kind greetings and 
assure him of my sincere best wishes for him per- 
sonally and for the increasing happiness and 
good fortune of the Colombian people. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press January 22] 


Dr. André Dreyfus, dean of the Faculty of 
Philosophy, Science, and Letters, and profes- 
sor of general biology at the University of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has arrived in the United States 
as guest of the Department of State. Dr. 
Dreyfus, who is a distinguished geneticist, will 
spend some weeks in New York where he will 
work with Dr. Theodore Dobzhansky, professor 
of zoology at Columbia University. During 
his stay in the United States, Dr. Dreyfus will 
also visit leading universities in various sections 
of the country. 
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RESIGNATION OF ANTHONY J. DREXEL 
BIDDLE, JR. 


[Released to the press by the White House January 22] 


The President has accepted the resignation 
of Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., as Ambas- 
sador-Minister to the Allied governments 
established in London. 

Mr. Biddle is accepting a commission in the 
Army and will be assigned as liaison officer on 
the staff of the Supreme Allied Commander in 
London for relationships with the Allied Gov- 
ernments in London. It is understood that Mr. 
Biddle’s work as Ambassador-Minister will be 
carried on by the Chargé d’Affaires while he is 
in the military service and that no replacement 
fer Mr. Biddle meanwhile will be appointed. 

In accepting Mr. Biddle’s resignation as 
Ambassador-Minister, the President wrote un- 
der date of January twenty-second: 


“T have your letter of resignation as Ambas- 
sador-Minister to the Allied Governments estab- 
lished in London, and I accept it with very 
mixed feelings—such acceptance to go into ef- 
fect at the time you take the oath of office as an 
Officer of the Army. 

“From members of the different Governments 
to which you were accredited, as well as from 
their Chiefs of Staff, I have had nothing but 
the highest praise for your work. 

“Your position has been one which is unique 
in all history to serve as Ambassador and Min- 
ister with so many different Governments 
simultaneously. 

“In view of the fact that we are, I hope, ap- 
proaching the period when these Governments 
must look forward to the reestablishment of 
their countries, I think it is very wise for us 
to take up the military side of the restoration 
problems and it is, therefore, entirely right and 
proper that you should act as liaison officer be- 
tween them and our own armies. 
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JANUARY 22, 1944 


“With all the good luck in the world and do 
keep me in close touch. 
As ever yours, 


FRANKLIN D RoosEveur” 


The letter of resignation follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Presipent: 

“In tendering my resignation as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Gov- 
ernments of Poland, Norway, The Netherlands, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Luxembourg es- 
tablished in London, in order to take up my new 
assignment in the United States Army, I want 
to send you on behalf both of my wife and 
myself, this expression of our deep apprecia- 
tion of your friendship and confidence which 
we have enjoyed over the past number of years. 

“I want to express my deep appreciation also 
for the assistance and advice which you so gen- 
erously provided me during the years of my 
service abroad. Your close touch with foreign 
affairs and your clear grasp of the trend of 
world developments have been for me a con- 
stant source of inspiration and encouragement. 

“My new assignment in the United States 
Army has given me real satisfaction and gratifi- 
cation and I want to express to you and to 
Secretary Hull my profound gratitude for your 
understanding in releasing me from the Foreign 
Service of the United States in order to join the 
armed forces. 

“With my warmest regards and every good 
wish, 

“T am, 
Faithfully yours, 
AntHony Binnie, Jr” 
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Legislation 














Authorizing the United States To Participate in the 
Work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration: 

Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 78th Cong., 1st and 
2d sess., on H. J. Res. 192. December 7, 8, 9, 10, 
15, 16, 17, 1943, and January 11, 1944. 349 pp. 

H. Rept. 994, 78th Cong., on H.J. Res. 192 [Favorable 
report.] 15 pp. 

To Assist in Relieving Economic Distress in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands: Hearings Before the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, 78th Cong., 1st sess., on S. 981. October 1, 
12, and 19, 1943. Part 2, with appendix. ii, 98 pp. 








Publications 




















DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Reciprocal Trade: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Iceland—Signed at Reykjavik 
August 27, 1943 ; effective November 19, 1948. Execu- 
tive Agreement Series 342. Publication 2042. 28 pp. 
10¢. 


Oruer AGENCIES 


Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense: 
Annual Report Submitted to the Governments of the 
American Republics. July 1943. With an Appendix 
Containing the Recommendations Approved From 
April 15, 1942 to July 15, 1943. xii, 287 pp. English 
edition distributed by the Pan American Union. 
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